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might reasonably have expected to cut off and destroy any isolated
German squadron. But when he discovered the presence of the whole
High Seas Fleet and drew it after him in his turn north, after the
destruction of the Indefatigable and Queen Mary, a general engagement
between the two fleets followed of necessity.
The public, still cherishing memories of Trafalgar, had thought of
a stupendous encounter of massed fleets on a few square miles of sea,
leading to a rapid decision by the destruction or surrender of one side
or the other. The modern battle could not conform to this model.
Owing to the immense range of modern guns, the opposing ships
were generally ten or twelve miles apart, often doubtful of each other's
position, relying for their knowledge on wireless either from other
ships or, on the British side, from the Admiralty in London, which was
feverishly engaged in picking up the enemy's messages and passing
them on to the fleet. Signals were difficult to read and often misread,
wireless was thrown out of action by shell-fire. The story of the
battle is that of contacts made and lost, engagements begun and broken
off, the enemy lost sight of or undiscovered at critical moments, and
finally escaping in fog and darkness. Possibly he would not have
escaped, if at a critical moment the Admiralty had not failed to pass
on an intercepted German message which indicated that he was
retreating by way of Horn's Reef. Without some such clear indica-
tion Jellicoe could not have been expected to risk his fleet on a night
pursuit.
If the result depended on a comparison of losses, the advantage was
greatly with the Germans. Their losses in men and tonnage were only
half as great as those of the British. Two great British battle-cruisers
were destroyed outright for kck of a simple device to protect their
magazine from the flash of an explosion. The British shooting,
according to many accounts, was superior to the German, but the
German shells being fitted with a time fuse which delayed then-
explosion until they had pierced their opponents* armour did greater
damage than the British, which exploded on contact.1 Finally, the
German ships were better equipped than the British to withstand
under-water attack. This was from no neglect or faulty designing
1 This is disputed by Sir Roger Keyes who holds that the British shells were
quite as destructive as the German.
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